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She Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


“ London, September 10, 1838. 

“I wish you could only travel with me through a 
part of England, to see the effects of an aristocracy 
and a government, and I am sure you would pat your 
exertions forth to establish a society in the United States 
to let in light upon the people of Great Britain, who are 
so active in preaching for the freedom of southern ne- 
groes.* I have now gone through some fifteen English 
towns and cities, and could not but feel indignation rise 
to perceive how the poor are kept in the dark. Many 
fine houses are marred by false or feigned windows, be- 
cause of that greatest of all abominable impositions ever 
laid by a government styling itself free—the light tax! 
atax on the light of heaven, which prevents you mak- 
ing holes in your own walls to stop with glass. Think 
of this, I pray you, and call a meeting to take into con. 
sideration this terrible affliction of our neighbours, and 
perhaps we may raise money enough to give the aristo- 
cracy, and buy up the tax forever. I have felt it in 
my own person, shaving this morning in a large room 
wherein there is but one window—and that, tov, in a 
fashionable hotel in the fashionable city of Bath. 

“*Ah, you zee, zur,’ said the coachman, ‘it’s the 
aristocracy, and the bloody pride of the nobility what 
makes us ave so many taxes, excises, poor-rates and tithes. 
That queen is a nice little thing, to be sure, and she 


* Extract from the full report of the second meeting 
of the Mudfog Association for the advancement of every 
thing. By “Boz.” 

“ Mr. Tickle displayed his newly-invented spectacles, 
which enabled the wearer to discern, in very bright 
colours, objects at a great distance, and rendered him 
wholly blind to those immediately before him. It was, 
he said, a most valuable and aseful invention, based 
strictly upon the principle of the human eye. 

“ The president required some infurmation upon this 
point. He had yet to learn that the human eye was 
remarkable for the peculiarities of which the honourable 
gentleman had spoken. 

“ Mr. Tickle was rather astonished to hear this, when 
the president could not fail to be aware that a large 
number of most excellent persons and great statesmen 
could sec, with the naked eye, most marvellous horrors 
on West India plantations, while they could discern no- 
thing whatever in the interior of Manchester cotton. 
mills. He must know, too, with what quickness of per. 
ception most people could discover their neighbour's 
faults, and how very blind they were to their own. If 
the president differed from the great majority of men 
in this respect, his eye was a defective one, and it was 
to assist his vision that these glasses were made. 

“Mr. Blank exhibited a model of a fashionable an- 
nual, composed of copper-plates, gold leaf, and silk 
boards, and worked entirely by milk and water. 

Pe. Mr. Prosee, after examining tle machine, declared 
it to be so ingeniously composed, that he was wholly 
unable to discover how it went on at all. 

Pt Blank.—Nobody can, and that is the beauty 
of it.’ 
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wants lots o? money; and by and by they “Jl wanta 
*usband for her, and then they ’ll want lots more money 
for him, and so it goes; but the march of hintellect be 
abroad now, and we won’t stand it for ever. It’s a bloody 
shame to see how some of these bishops gets ten or 
fifteen thousand a year, and gives forty or filly pound 
to do the work to the poor curates, while themselves gets 
as drunk as Lord Pollard or ony one else; and them’s 
the sort the aristocracy likes.’ 

* Regent street, London, August 20, 1838.—My eyes, 
what a town this is! and for gin shops, grog shops, 
grocer shops, dry-good shops, ¢igar shops—in short, all 
sorts of shops, there is nothing in the world like it. No| 


wonder the English have been called a nation of shop. | 


keepers; but they are a fine set of fellows, and under- 
stand comfort from a shilling’s worth to a thousand 
pounds sterling. What streets, what equipages, what 
charges! ‘A shilling, sir,’ cries & voice behind an ex. 
tended hand, if you open your mouth. 

“T have spent an evening at ‘ Rie’s Grand Cigar, Di- 





van,’ where you may go in for a shilling (23 cents), and | 
receive one cigar and one cup of coffee a la Frangaise. 
There you find in a very long saloon, furnished with 
sofas, chairs, and tables, a large company, lounging over 
coffee and cigars, amusing themselves the while with 
the journals and periodicals of the day. Fancy all the 
visiters of the Atheneum smoking cigars and drinking 
or rather sipping coffee, and you may fancy the comforts 
of the Grand Cigar Divan, 102, Strand, London. I meet 
daily more well-dressed young men strutting through the 
streets of London puffing tobacco, than it has been my 
fortune to meet in the United States. I suspect there 
are as many cigar shops in London as there are in all 
the cities of the United States together; and that 
smoking is quite as common a practice as with us—) 
judging from the sign—a glass transparency over the} 
door of a cigar shop of no mean appearance—‘ Purveyor 
to the Royal Family.’ 1 do not believe, however, that 
the nice little Victoria indalges in any thing more than 
what, cre called ‘Qucen’s cigars,’ which are small and 
of delicate flavour. Festinus.” 
——— 
From “ Fireside Education.” By Parley. 
THE FIRESIDE. 

“As the infant begins to discriminate between the 
objects around, it soon discovers one countenance that 
ever smiles upon it with peculiar benignity. When it 
wakes from its sleep, there ts one watchful form ever 
bent over its cradle. If startled by some unhappy dream, 
a guardian angel seems ever ready to soothe its fears, 
If cold, that ministering spirit brings it warmth; if hun. 
gry, she feeds it; if in pain, she relieves it; if happy, 
she caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or wo, she 
is the first object of its thoughts. Her presence is its 
heaven, The mother is the pEITY oF INFANCY. 

“ Now reflect a moment upon the impressible, the sus. 
ceptible character of this little being, and consider the 
power of this mother in shaping the fine clay that is 
entrusted to her hands. Consider with what authority, 
with what effect, one so loved, so reverenced, so adored, 
may speak ! 

“Thus, in the budding spring of life, infancy is the 





special charge, and subject to the special influence, of the 





mother. But it soon advances to childhood. Hitherto, 
it has been a creature of feeling; it now becomes a being 
of thought. The intellectual eye opens upon the world. 
It looks abroad, and imagination spreads its fairy wing. 
Every thing is beautiful, every thing is wonderful. Cu- 
rivsity is perpetually alive, and questions come thick 
and fast to the lisping lips. What is this! Who made 
it? How? When? Wherefore? These are the eager 
interrogations of childhood. At this period, the child 
usually becomes fond of the society of his father. He 
can answer his questions. He can unfold the mysteries 
which excite the wonder of the childish intellect, He 
can tell him tales of what ke has seen, and Jead the 
child forth in the path of knowledge. “The great cha- 
racteristic of this period of life is an eager desire to 
obtain new ideas. New ideas toa child are bright as 
gold to the miser, or gems to a fair lady. The mind of 
childhood is constantly beset with hunger and‘ thirst for 
knowledge. It appeals to the father, for he can gratify 
these burning desires. 

“ How naturally does such a relation beget in the 
child both affection and reverence! He sees love in the 
eyes of the futher, he hears it in the tones of his voice ; 
and the echo of the young heart gives back love for 
love. He discovers, too, that his father has knowledge 
which to him is wonderful. He can tell why the candle 
goes out, and though he may not be able to satisfy the 
child where the beautiful flame is gone, he can at least 
explain why it has vanished, and how it .may be recalled, 
He can tell why the fire barns, why the stream flows, 
why the trees bow in the breeze. He can tell where the 
rain comes from, and unfold the mysteries of the clouds. 
He can, explain the forked lightning and the rolling 
thunder. He can unravel the mighty mystery of the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. He can point beyond to 
that Omnipptent Being who in goodness and wisdom 
has made them all. 

“What @ sentiment, compounded of love and reve- 
rence towards the father, is thus engendered in the 
bosom of the child! What a power to instruct, to cul- 
tivate, to mould that gentle being, is thus put into the 
hands of this parent! How powerful is admonition 
ftom his lips, how authoritative his example! The 
favher is the preity oF cHILpHOop. The fveling of the 
child towards the father is the beginning of that senti- 
ment, which expands with the expanding intellect, and, 
rising’ to heaven on the wing of faith, bows in love and 
reverence before the Great Parent of the universe. 

“Let us go forward to the period of youth. The 
mother holds the reins of the soul; the father sways the 
dominion of the intellect. I do not affirm that there is 
an exact or complete division of empire between the 
parents, ‘Both exert a powerful influence over the mind 
and heart. I mean only to state generally, that the 
natural power of the mother is exercised rather over the 
affections, and that of the father over the mind. Tt isa 
blended sway, and if exerted in unison, it has the force 
of destiny. There may be cases in which children may 
seem to set parental authority at defiance; but these 
instances, if they actually occur, are rare, and may be 
regarded as exceptions, which are said to prove the rule. 
Remember the impressible character of youth, and con- 
sider its relation te the parent. Is not the one like the 
fused meta!, and has not the other the power to impress 
upon it an image ineffaceable as the die upon steel ? 
Nay, is it not matter of fact, attested by fainiliar ob. 
servation, that children come forth from the hands of 
their parents stamped with a character that seldom de- 
serts them in after life? Are they not impressed with 
manners, tastes, habits and opinions, which cirenm- 
stances may modify, but never efface? I{ the counte- 
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nance of the child often bears the semblance of the 
father or mother, do we not still more frequently dis- 
cover in the offspring the moral impress of the parent? 


“Is it not true, then, that parents are the law-givers 
of their children? Does not a mother's counsel, does 
not a fathe:’s example, cling to the memory, and haunt 
us through life? Do we not often find ourselves subject 
to habitual trains of thought, and if we seek to discover 
the origin of these, are we not insensibly led back, by 
some beuten and familiar track, to the paternal threshold? 
Do we not often discover some home-chiseled grooves in 
our minds, into which the intellectual machinery seems 
to slide as by a sort of necessity? Is it not, in short, a 
proverbial trath that the controlling lessons of life ere 
given beneath the parental root? I know, indeed, that 
wayward passions spring ap in early life, and, urging us 
to set authority at defiance, seek to obtain the mastery 
of the heart. But, though struggling for liberty and 
license, the child is shaped and moulded by the parent. 
The stream that bursts from the fountain, and seems to 
rush forward headlong and self-willed, still turns hither 
and thither, according to the shape of its mother earth 
over which it flows. If an obstacle is thrown across its 
path, it gathers strength, breaks away the barrier, and 
again bounds forward. It turns, and winds, and pro- 
ceeds on its course, till it reaches its destiny in the sea. 
But in all this, it has shaped its course and followed out 
its career, ‘rom bubbling infancy ut the fountain to its 
termination in the great reservoir of waters, according 
to the channel which its parent earth has provided. 
Such is the influence of a parent over his child. It has 
within itself a will, and at its bidding it goes forward ; 
but the parent marks out its track. He may not stop 
its progress, but he may guide its course. He may not 
throw a dam across its path, and say to it, hitherto 
mayest thou go, and no farther; but he may turn it 
through safe, and gentle, and useful courses, or he may 
leave it to plunge over wild cataracts, or Jose itself in 
some sandy desert, or collect its strength into a torrent, 
but to spread ruin and dosolation along its borders. 


“ The fireside, then, is a seminary of infiuite import- 
ance. It is important because it is universal, and be- 
cause the education it bestows, being woven in with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and colour to the whole 
texture of life. There are few who can receive the 
honours of a college, but all are graduates of the hearth. 
The learning of the university may fade from the recol- 
lection; its classic lore may moulder in the halls of me- 
mory. But the simpie lessons of home, enameled upon 
the heart of childhood, defy the rust of years, and out- 
live the more mature but less vivid pictures of after 
days. So deep, so lasting, indeed, aro the impressions 
of early life, that you often see a man in the imbecility 
of age, holding fresh in his recollection the events of 
childhood, while all the wide space between that and 
the present hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. You 
have perchance seen an old and half-obliterated portrait, 
and in the attempt to have it cleaned and restored, you 
may have seen it fade away, while a brighter and more 

rfect picture, painted beneath, is revealed to view, 

his portrait, first drawn upon the canvass, is no inapt 
illustration of youth; and though it may be concealed 
by some after design, still the original traits will shine 
through the outward picture, giving it tone while fresh, 
and surviving it in decay. 


“ Such is the fireside—the great institution furnished 
by providence for the education of man. Having or- 
duined that man should receive his character from edu- 
cation, it was also ordained that early instruction should 
exert a decisive influence on character, and that during 
this important period of existence, children should be 
subject to the charge of their parents. The sagacity 
and benevolence displayed in this design afford a striking 
manifestation of that wisdom and goodness which we 
behold in all the works of God. It uppears that, in every 
stage of society, parental education adjusts itself to the 
wants of children. In the suvag» state, where there is 
no division of property, no complicated system of laws 
and relations, no religion, save the naked idea of a God 
who rewards the good and punishes the wicked, edu- 
cation has a narrow scope; but such as is needed is 
supplied. As society advances into civilisation, duties 
multiply and responsibilities increase; there is then a 
demand for higher moral and intellectual culture. Pro- 
vidence has foreseen and provided for this necessity, for 
with the advance of refinement and knowledge the family 
circle is drawn closer together, and the solicitude of pa- 
rents for their children, and their influence over them, 
are proportionably increased. Thus, while in a rude 
age children are left, almost like the untutored animals, 
to make their own way, when knowledge is diffused, 
and the light of religion spread abroad, then it is that 


enlightened education becomes necessary, then it is that 
parental education becomes vigilant, and then it is that 
children are most completely subjected to the influence 
of parents. 

“Ina state of society like ours, it involves a fearful 
responsibility, but we cannot shrink from the fact : pa. 
rents usually decide the character of their offspring. It 
is so ordained by heaven ; children will obey the lessons 
given them at the fireside. As the stone hurled from 
the sling takes its direction and finds its resting-place 
at the bidding of the arm that wields it, so the child 
goes forward, and finds its grave in peace or sorrew, 
according to the impulse given at the fireside.” 

—_—— 
LITERARY HISTORY. 

Sir Walter Scott’s German novel, Wallad- 
mor.—Last weck we gave some curious re- 
marks on the correctness of Lockhart’s observa- 
tions respecting the connection between Sir 
Walter Scott and the Ballantynes, and a few 
hints respecting the merits of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. These come properly under the 
head of “ Literary History,” a head which em- 
braces much interesting matter for a Journal of 
Belles Lettres. We have just lighted upon the 
continuation of the ‘* Autobiography of the 
English Opium-Eater,” in Tait’s Magazine for 
last month, containing his account of the trans- 
lation of the German novel of Walladmor, 
which was palmed upon the Germans as a true 
Waverley. We know not when we have pe- 
rused so racy an article in a magazine, and 
therefore make room for it immediately. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Now let me pass to a part of my London literary life, 
interesting in its eircumstances; and a part it was 
which interested Charles Lamb, though I doubt whether 
he ever went so far in his interest us to look into the 
book which records my share in the affair. This affair 
had thus far a general interest, that it was undoubtedly 
the most complete hoax that ever can have been perpe- 
trated. ‘I'he circumstances are these :—after the au- 
thor of * Waverley” had for a considerable succession 
of years delighted the world with one or two novels 
annually, the demand for Waverley novels came to be 
felt as a periodical craving all over Europe; just as, in 
the case of Napoleon, some bloody battle by land or by 
sea was indispensable, after each few months’ interval, 
to pacify the public taste for blood, long irritated by 
copious gratification. Now it happened in 1823 that no 
Waverley novel was in readiness, or likely to be in 
readiness, for the Leipsic fair at Michaelmas. Upon 
which a-cry arose amongst the German booksellers— 
Forge one! “ Presumptuous enough that,” the reader 
will say. Doubtless. However, the thing was done. 
A German, and (to better the case) a German of ultra. 
dulness, set to work upon a novel. He called it “ Wal- 
ladmor”—a name, by the way, to be accented not upon 
the penultimate, “ Walladmor,” but upon the ante-penul- 
timate, or first syllable, viz., “ WAlladmor,” as appears 
from the old rhymes connected with the the tule—e. g. 


“ When blackmen storm the outer door, 
Grief shall be over at Walladmor ;” 


where all would be spoiled if the accent were thrown on 
the penultimate. Well, this book—this “ Walladmor”— 
made its appearance in the German language, not as 
what it really was—a German novel, written by a Ger- 
man novelist—but as a translation from an English 
original of Sir Walter Scott. In this character it ap- 
peared at Leipsic; in this character it was instantly 
dispersed over the length und breadth of Germany ; and 
in this character it crossed the sea to London. I must 
here stop to mention, thut other tricks had been medi- 
tated upon Sir Walter; and I will venture to say, that, 
sooner or later, one of these tricks will be tried. Ina 
country like England where (by means of our exquisite 
organisation through newspapers, &c., and our conse- 
quent unity of feeling,) an author may acquire a more 
intense popularity, and more rapidly, than he ever can 
upon the continent—there will always be a motive for 
pirating such an author, or for counterfeiting him, be. 

ond what is ever likely to exist upon the continent, 

n Sir Walter Scott’s case, it is true, there was a mys- 
tery which added greatly to the popularity. But still it 





strikes me, that, simply from the unifying powers at 


work amongst ourselves, more intense popularity will 
continually arise in this country than can elsewhere, 
The everlasting reverberation of a name from a dense 
population, furnished with the artificial means for pro- 
longing and repeating the echoes, must lead to a result 
quite inconceivable amongst the non.conducting and 
frittered population of Germany. There will, therefore, 
arise in the course of the next century, continual tempta- 
tions for repeating the trick of counterfeiting, and also 
that other trick meditated upon Sir Walter (or rather 
upon the house of Constable) which I am going to men- 
tion. It had been much agitated* in Germany, and I 
believe also in France, whether—if a translation were 
made of a Waverley novel into a foreign language, and 
afterwards that translation (German, suppose, or French) 
were translated back again into English by a person 
who had never seen the original, and who consequently 
would give a sufficient colouring of difference to the 
style—whether, I say, that re.translation might not be 
lawfully introduced into England, and lawfully sustain 
itself as a saleable commodity in the character of a 
foreign book, 

Meantime, whilst this suggestion was under debate— 
a suggestion which applied entirely to the case of a 
true Waverley novel—one bookseller hit upon another 
more directly applying to the present case of September 
1824, the unexpected case ot no Waverley novel offering 
toappear. He, therefore—this enterprising bibliopole, 
Her Herbig of Berlin—resolved to have one forged ; and 
without delay he hired the man that should forge it. 
Well, this forgery was perpetrated; and, the better to hoax 
the German public, in three volumes. London it reached 
ona certain day in the autumn of 1824, towards the 
close of September or of October—I really forget which ; 
but this I remember, that there was barely a space of 
forty-eight hours for reading and reviewing the book, a 
book of a thousand pages, before the literary journals 
of the month would be closed of necessity against fur- 
ther contributions. One copy only had been received 
as yet in London ; and this was bespoke for Sir Waltor 
Scott. Somebody’s interest, ] know not whose, procured 
it fur me, as a man who read German fluently: and 
within the time allowed, I had completed a tolerably 
long article for the London Magazine. It may be sup- 
posed that reading the book was quite out of the ques- 
tion, for one who hed, in so brief a time, to write a long 
paper upun it. The course 1 pursued, therefore, was 
this :—I drew up a somewhat rhetorical account of the 
German hoax ; explained the drift of it; and then gave 
a translation of such passages as had happened to strike 
me. To the best of my remembrance, I selected three : 
one, the opening chapter, which introduces the two 
heroes of the novel, as sole survivors of a steamer which 
had blown up in the Bristol Channel, swimming in com- 
pany, then engaged in a murderous conflict for a barrel, 
and finally reconciled, by mutual acts of generosity, into 
giving each other all the assistance within their power. 
This was a truly German scene. The next was a snow 
storm amongst the mountains of Merionethshire, and not 
without some interest. The last described the commit- 
tal of a principal person in the tale to an ancient castle 
(Walladmor), on a charge of treason. And, in this case, 
the incidents moved amongst picturesque circumstances 
of mountain scenery, with the adjuncts of storm and 
moonlight, not ill described. How it could have hap- 
pened, I do not know, but it did happen, that I had 
stumbled by pure accident upon almost every passage in 
the whole course of the thousand pages which could be 
considered tolerable. Naturally enough, the publishers 
of the London Magazine were encouraged by these speci- 
mens to hope well of the bovk ; and, at their request, I 
undertook to translate it. Confident in my powers of 
rapid translation, I undertook even to keep up with the 
printer; three sheets, or forty-eight pages, | made sure 
of producing daily; at which rate, a volume would be 
finished in a week, and three wecks might see tho whole 





* This was a question almost sure to be suggested, 
if it were only by the intense book-trade interest that 
had gradually connected itself with the priority of im- 
portation, and the priority of translation, on any occa- 
sion of a Waverley novel. Bribes were offered by com- 
mission for the furtive transmission of proof sheets from 
the Edinburgh press; expresses were kept sleeping in 
boots and spurs, to forward the earliest copies; transla- 
tors were preoccupied by retaining fees: for instance, 
Lindau, Methusalem, Muller, Dr. Spieker, Lotz, Von 
Halem, and many others; aud between these translators 
the most furious races were run—all in order to ensure 
an earlier entrance into the market; for though Leipsic, 
in its half-yearly fairs, was the general market, still, in 
a special call like this, there were extraordinary means 





of getting into circulation. 
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work ready for the public. Never was there such a dis. 
appointment, or such a perplexiy. Not until the print. 
ing had uctuully commenced, with arrangements for 
keeping several compositors at work, did 1 come to un- 
derstand the hopeless task I bad undertaken. Such 
rubbish—such “almighty” nonsense (to speak transat. 
lanticé), no eye has ever beheld as nine hundied and 
fifty, to say the very least, of these thousand pages. To 
translate them was perfectly out of the question ; the 
very devils and runners of the press would have mutinied 
against being parties to such atrocious absurdities.’ What 
was.to be done? Had there been any ready means for 
making the publishers aware of the case in its whole 
extent, probably 1 should have declined the engage- 
ment; but, as this could nut be accomplished without 
reading half a volume to them, I thought it better to 
pursue the task; mending and retouching into some. 
thing like common sense wherever that was possible ; 
but fur more frequently forging new materials, in pure 
despair uf mencing.the old; and reconstructing, very 
nearly, the whole edifice from the foundation upwards. 
And hence arose this singular result: that, without any 
original intention to do so, I had been gradually led by 
circumstances to build upon this German hoax a second 
and equally complete English hoax. The German “Wal- 
ladmor” professed to be a translation from the English 
of Sir Walter Scott—my “ Walladmor” professed to be 
a translation from the German; but, for the reasons | 
have given, it was no more a translation from the Ger. 
man than the German from the English. It fnust be 
supposed that writing into the framework of another 
man’s story fearfully cramped the freedom of my move- 
ments. ‘There were absurdities in the very conduct of 
the story and the development of the plot, which could 
not always be removed without more time than the 
press allowed me; for I kept the press moving, though 
slowly—namely, at the rate of half a sheet (eight pages) 
aday. In rome instances I let the incidents stand, and 
contented myself with re-writing every word of the 
ridiculous narration, and the still more ridiculous dia- 
logues. In others, I re-composed even the incidents. In 

articular, I was obliged to put in a new catastroplie. 
Soe this it strack me that certain casuistical doubts 
might arise, as to the relation which I held to my Ger- 
man principal, which doubts I thus expressed, in a de- 
dication to that person:—“ Having some intention, sir, 
of speaking rather freely of you and your German trans- 
Jation, in a postscript to the second volume of my Eng- 
lish one, I am shy of sending a presentation copy to 
Berlin. Neither you nor your publisher might relish all 
that I may take it into my head to say. Yet, as books 
sometimes travel far, if you should ever happen to meet 
with mine knocking about the world, in Germany, 1 
would wish you to know that I have endeavoured to 
make you what amends I could, for any little affront 
which I meditate in that postscript, by dedicating my 
English translation to yourself. You will be surprised 
to observe that your three corpulent German volumes 
have collapsed into two English ones of rather consump- 
tive appearance. The English climate, you see, does 
not agree with them ; and they have lost flesh as rapidly 
as Captain le Harnois, in chapter the eighth. We have 
a story in England, trite enough here, and a sort of phi- 
losophic commonplace, like Buridan’s ass, but possibly 
unknown in Germany; and, as it ia pertinent to the 
case between us, I will tell it, the more so as it involves 
a metaphysical question, and such questions, you know, 
go up from all parts of Europe to you people in Germany 
as ‘the courts above.’ Sir John Cutler had a pair of silk 
stockings, which his housekeeper, Dolly, darned for a 
long term of years with worsted; at the end of which 
time, the last gleam of silk had vanished, and Sir John’s 
silk stockings were found to have degenerated into 
worsted. Now, upon this, a question arose amongst the 
metaphysicians, whether Sir Jchn’s stockings retained 
(or, if not, at what precise period they lost) their per- 
sonal identity. The moralists, again, were anxious to 
know whether Sir John’s stockings could be considered 
the same ‘accountable’ stockings from first to last. The 
lawyers put the same question in another shape, by de- 
manding whether any felony which Sir John’s stockings 
could be supposed to have committed in youth, might 
legally be the subject of indictment against the sume 
stockings when superannuated ; whether a legacy left 
to the stockings in their first year could be claimed by 
them in their last; and whether the worsted stockings 
could be sued for the debts of the silk stockings, Some 
such questions will arise, I apprehend, upon your Ger- 
man ‘* Walladmor,’ as darned by myself. But here, my 
good sir, stop a moment. I must not have you interpret 
the precedent of Sir John and Dolly too strictly. Sir 
John’s stockings were originally of silk, and darned witi 
worsted ; but don’t you conceit that to be the case here. 


No, no! I flatter myself the case between us is just the 
other way. Your worsted stockings it is that I have 
darned with silk; and the relations which I and Dolly 
bear to you and Sir John are precisely inverted. What 
could induce you to dress good St. David in a threadbare 
suit, it passes my skill to guess—it is enough that I 
am sure it would give general disgust ; and, therefore, 
I have not only made him a present of a new coat, but 
have also put a little embroidery upon it. And I really 
think I skall astonish the good folks in Merionethshire 
by my account of that saint’s festival. In my young 
days, I wandered much in that beautiful shire, and other 
shires which lie contiguous; and many a kind thing 
was done to me in poor men’s cottages, which, to my 
dying day, I shall never be able to repay individually. 
Hence, as occasions offer, 1 would seek to make my ac- 
knowledgments generully to the country. Upon Pen- 
morfa sands I once had an interesting adventure— 
and I have accordingly commemorated Penmorfa. To 
the little town of Machynieth I am indebted for various 
hospitalities; and 1 think Machynleth will acknowledge 
itself indebted to me exclusively for its mayor and cor. 
poration. Others there are besides, in that neighbour. 
hood, both towns and men, that, when they shall read 
my St. David's Day, will hardly know whether they are 
standing on their head or their heels. As to the bishop 
of Bangor, of those same days, I owed his lordship no 
particular favour, and, therefore, you will observe, I have 
now taken my vengeance on that sce for ever, by mak- 
ing it do suit and service to the house of Walladmor. 
But enough of St. David’s Day. There are some other 
little changes which I have been obliged to make, in 
deference to the tuste of this country. 
Cuptain le Harnois, it appears to me that, from imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language, you have con- 
founded the words ‘sailor’ and ‘tailor,’ fur you make the 
captain talk very much like the latter. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of difference in the habits of the two 
animals, according to our English naturalists; and, 
therefore, I have retouched the captain, and curled his 
whiskers. I have also taken the liberty of curing Miss 
Walladmor of an hysterical affection. What purpose 
it answered I believe you would find it hard to say; and 
Iam sure she has enough to bear without that. Your 
geography, let me tell you, was none of the best, and I 
have brushed it up myself. Something the public will 
bear: topographical sins are venial in a romance; and 
no candid people look very sharply after the hydrographiy 
ofa novel. But still, my dear sir, it did strike me, that 
the case of a man’s swimming on his back from Bristol 
to the Isle of Anglesoa, was a little beyond the privilege 
granted by the most maternal public, No, pardon me, 
that rather exceeds the public swallow. Besides, it 
would have exposed us both to illiberal attacks in the 
Quarterly Review, from Mr. Barrow, of the admiralty, 
your weak point being his strong one; and particularly, 
because I had taken liberties with Mr. Croker,* who is 
a colleague and old crony of his. Your chronology, by 
the way, was also damaged; but that has gone to the 
watchmaker’s, and it is now regulated so as to go ae 
well as the Horse.Guards. Now, finally, ‘Mine dear 
sare,’ could you not transiate me back into German, and 
darn me as I have darned you? But yon must not 
‘sweat’ we down in the same ratio that I have ‘sweated’ 
you; for, if you do that, I fear that my ‘dimensions will 
become invisible tv any thick sight’ in Germany, and I 
shall * present no mark’ to the critical enemy. Darn me 
into two portly volumes; and then, perhaps, I will trans- 
late you back again into English, and darn you with silk 
so hyperlustrous, that, were Dolly and Professor Kant 
to rise from the dead, Dolly should grow jealous of me, 
and the professor confess himself more thoroughly puz- 
zled and cenfounded as to the matter of personal identity, 
by the final ‘ Walladmor,’ than ever he hud been by the 
Cutlerian stockings. Jusqu’ au revoir, my dear princi- 
pul, hoping that you will soon invest me with that cha- 
racter, in relation to yourself; und that you will then 
sign, as it is now my turn to sign—Your obedient (but 
not very faithful) Translator.” 

It will be observed that, in this dedication, I have not 
ventured to state the nature of my alterations in their 
whole extent. This | could not do in prudence; for, 
though I should really have made myself a purty toa 
gross fraud upon the public purse, by smuggling into 
circulation a lvad of hideous trash, under the momentary 
attraction of its connection with Sir Walter Scott, (an 
attraction which might have sold one edition before its 
nature was discovered)—though I could not do this, and 





* TI had called him Ally Croker, in allusion to an old 
joke of Mr. Southey, Mr. Croker having used the word 
ally and allies, in his poem of “Talavera,” more Hiber. 





nico, with the accent on the first syllable. 


In the case of 





therefore took the ouly honourable course open to me in 
so strange a dilemma—viz. that-cf substituting a read. 
able, and, at all events, not dull novel, for the abortion I 
had been betrayed into sanctioning; yet it might too . 
much have repelled readers, if I had frankly stated 
beforehand, the extent to which I had been compelled 
to recompose this German hoax. In a postscript, how- 
ever, when the reader might be supposed to have finished 
the book, I spoke a little more plainly. And, as there 
will be some amusement to many readers in what I eaid 
—which (owing to the very imperfect publication* of 
the book) is, in reality, nearly “as good as manuscript” 
—I shall here quote a part of it:—* E quovis ligno non 
Jit Mercurius, or, to express this Roman proverb ty our 
own homely one—‘ You cannot make a silk purse out of 
a@ sow's ear.’ Certainly it is difficult to do so, and none 
can speak to that more feclingly than myself: but not 
impossible, as I hope that my * Walladmor’ will show 
compared wilh the original. This is a point which, on 
another account, demands a word or two of explanation, 
as the reader will else find it difficult to understand 
upon what principle of translation three thick-set Ger. 
nan volumes can have shrunk into two English oncs of 
somewhat meagre proportions.” I then go on to ex- 
plain, that the German pseudo-Scott had chosen three, 
not because his matter naturally extended so far, but on 
the principle. of exact imitation. “ A Scotish nevel from 
the Constable press, and not in three volumes, would 
have been detected in limine as a hoax und a counter- 
feit. Such a novel would be as ominous and prodigious 
as ‘double Thebes ;* as perverse as dtinking a man’s 
health with two times two, (which, in fact, would be an 
insult,) as palpably fraudulent as a subscription of £99 
19s., (where it would be clear that some man had pocket- 
ed a shilling,) and as contrary to all natural history as 
that twenty-seven tailors should make either more or 
fewer than the cube root of that number, What may 
be the occult law of the Constable press, which compels 
it into these three-headed births, might be hard to ex- 
plain. Mr. Kant himself, with all his subtlety, could 
never make up his mind in his Koningsburg lectures on 
that subject——why it is that no man thinks of present- 
ing a lady with a service of twenty-three cups and sau- 
cers, though evidently she is just as likely tu have a 
party of twenty-three people as twenty-four. Nay, if 
the reader bimself were to make such a present to an 
English grand jury, when the purty never could be more 
than twenty-three, he would infallibly order a service 
of twenty-four, though he must, in his own conscience, 
be aware that the twenty-fourth cup and saucer was a 
mere Irish bull, and a disgusting pleonasm ; a twenty- 
fourth grand juryman being as entirely a chimera as 
the ‘abstract lord mayor’ of Scriblerus on a 30th of 
February. Not only without a reason, therefore, but 
even against reason, people have a superstitious regard 
to certain nambers; and Mr. Constable has a right to 
his superstition, which, after all, may be the classical 
one—that three happens to be the number of the Graces.” 
This compliment, by the way, was delicate enough to 
merit un acknowledgment from the Constable press. So 
much, then, being settled—that, as a prima facie step 
towurds sustaining the hoax, three must be the number 
of the volumes—I then went on to say:—“ But what 
if there was not time to complete so many volumes so 
as to appear at the Leipsic fair? In that case, two men 
must do what one could not, Yet, as the second man 
could not possibly know what his leader was about, he 
must, of necessity, produce his under stratum without 
the least earthly reference to the upper; his thorough 
bass without relation to the melodies in the treble. This 
was awkward ; Gnd, to meet the difficulty, it appears to 
me, that the uppér man said to the lower, ‘ Write me a 
huge heap of speethes upon politics and Welsh genea- 
logy, write me loads of rubbish, astrological, cosmologi- 
cal, ‘and diabolical,’ (as Mrs. Malaprop has it); have 
these ready. I, meantime, have two characters (Sir 
Morgan and Mr. Daiberry, the radical,) upon whom I 
can hang all thet you write. You make hooks enough— 
I'll make eyes; and, what between my men and your 
speeches, my eyes and — huoks, it’s odds but we make 
a very pretty novel.’ Such I conceive to have beon the 





* The system of quack-puffing, applied to books, and, 
above all, the artifice of seducing a reader into the read- 
ing of paragraphs which else he would shun, by holding 
out false expectation in the heading—all this, in com- 
mon with other literary men, I deem disgraceful to lite- 
rature. Such practices lower an honourable profession 
to the level of a mechanic trade. But the system of 
soliciting public attention by plain unvarnished udver- 
tisemenis—that is rendered indispensable to the publi- 
cation of a book. That wanting (us in “Walladimor,’’) 
the book is not published. 
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pleasant arrangement upon which the machinery was 
worked, so as to fetch up the way before the Michael- 
mas Fair began. And thus there were two (perhaps 
three) men’s labours dovetailed into one German ro- 
mance. Alitcr non fit, Avite, liber. When the rest of 
the rigging was complete, the politics, genealogy, astro- 
logy, &c., were mounted as ‘ royals’ and ‘sky-scrapers,’ 
the ship weighed, and soon after made Leipsic and Lon- 
don under a press of sail.” Then, having protested that 
this trash was absolutely beyond hope, and that | should 
have made myself a party to the author’s folly or his 
knavery by translating it, | offered, however, in the case 
of my reader’s complaining of these large retrench- 
ments, to translate the whole for a “ consideration ;” to 
cast it upon the complainant’s premises, and to shovel 
it into the coal-cellar, or any more appropriate place. 
But thus, I explained, did in fact arise the diflerence 
in size, as well as quality, between the German and the 
English “Walladmor.” And henceforwards { shali think 
the better of the German author as well as myseb so 
long as I live: of him for an unrivaled artist uf sows’ 
ears, and of myself for a very respectable manufacturer 
of silk purses. Thus inuch to account for my omissions ; 
which, however, some readers may facetiously regard, 
far from needing apology, as my only merits; and that 
would be as cruel as Lessing’s suggestion to an author 
for his table of errata— Apropos of errata, suppose you 
were to put your whole book into the list of errata.” 
More candid readers, [ am inclined to hope, will blame 
me for not having made even larger alterations in the 
book; and that would be a flattering critique, as it must 
presume that I could have improved it; and compliment 
never wears so delightful an aspect as when it takes the 
shape of blame. The truth is, | have altered ; yes, altered 
and altered, until I became alarmed. The ghost of Sir 
John Cutler, of Sir John’s stockings, of Sir Francis 
Drake’s ship—nay, of Jason’s ship, and older ghosts 
even than these—all illustrating the same perplexing 
question, began to haunt me. Metaphysical doubts fell 
upon me, and I came to fear that, if to a new beginning 
and a new catastrophe I were to add a new middle, pos- 
sibly there might come some evil-minded person who 
might say that I also was a hoaxer, an English hoaxer 
building upon a German hoaxer. Then 1 paused. But 
still 1 have gone too far; for it is a most delicate opera- 
tion to take work out of another man’s Joom and put 
work in; joinings and sections will sometimes appear ; 
colours wiil not always match. In general I would re- 
quest the reader tu consider himself indebted to me for 
any thing he may find particularly good; and, in any 
case, to load my unhappy “ principal” with the blame 
of every thing that is wrong. Coming upon any passage 
which he thinks superlatively bad, Jey him be assured 
that I had no hand in it. Should he change his opinion 
upon it, I may be disposed to reconsidé? whether I had 
not some hand in it. ‘This will be the more reasonable 
in him, as the critics will ‘ feel it their duty” (oh! of 
course, “ their duty”) to take the very opposite course. 
However, if he reads German, my German “ Wallad- 
mor” is at his service, and he can jadge for himself. 
Not reading ‘serman, let him take my word, when I 


apply to the English “ Walladmor” the spirit of the old 
bull :— 


‘* Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your eyes, and bless Marshal Wade.” 


— 


Men and Things in America ; being the Expe- 
rience of a Year’s Residence in the Uniied 
States. By A. Thomason. London, 1838. 


The above is the title of another volume in 
12mo, by a furious abolitionist and a very pre- 
judiced man, with which the British public has 
been favoured within a few months. A copy 
is before us in all its fierceness of ignorance 
and want of means of acquiring information. 
Such productions we allow to speak for them- 
selves, as the educated scholar permits his col- 
locutor to show his deficiencies by allowing 
free scope to his tongue. We sha!l soon con- 
vict this new traveller out of his own mouth, 
and while we do this, at the same time amuse 
our readers. 

Mr. Thomason remained among us from Au- 
gust 1835 till the same period 1836, and apolo- 
gises for the delay of his opus, by stating that 
he “received an urgent invitation to join ina 


speculation started by a newly-formed company 
in Belgium.”’ The speculation probably proved 
unfortunate, and we have this volume to make 
the proper weight of silver in Mr. T’.’s pocket. 
which, if it continue as empty as his head, wil! 
certainly consign him to the parish. 

Soon after arriving in New York we have the 
following judicious speculations: “lathy” men 
in **unhealthy’” New York, and not a ‘*com- 
fortable looking” individual fellow either in 
Broadway or Pearl street !— 


“ But to return to the people of New York. They 
are a very goud. looking race, buth men and women; and 
this applies (even yet inore exactly in other instances) to 
the generality of the Americans, ‘The men are almost 
all lean and lathy; and most of the women (especially 
in the superior classes) slightly made; several of the 
ladies that I saw in New York had the most perfect 
sylph.like figures. A good compiexion is a rare thing 
here; in their faces nature has planted more lilies than 
roses. But no where have | seen finer complexions than 
those of the ladies of Philadelphia. ‘This difference, on 
a distance of country short of a hundred miles, may be 
partly accounted for by a slight variety of climate, and 
a greater arising from situation, for New York is not 
built in a healthy spot; besides, the excessive dissipation 
of the one, and the sober Quakerish habits of the other, 
must count for something. Amorg the men, a deformed 
person is scarcely ever to be seen. Both sexes dress 
well and expensively, and most havo that indeserib- 
able something in outward appearance, called gentility, 
strongly stamped upon them; the ladies especially have 
a great deal of what the French call tournure. The 
ladies of New York, and indeed all other towns, follow 
much more than ours the fashions of France. All the 
topping dress-makers are French. If the converse of 
the proverb were true of nations, * Handsome is, that 
handsome does,’ the Americans would be a most desir- 
able people to abide with. But they are decidedly an 
unaniiable, and consequently an unhappy, race ; although 
they have the happiness of not knowing it. Bilious com. 
plexions are too common among the men of New York. 
In fact, I could not see one ‘comfortable looking’ indi- 
vidual among them all.” 


In a trip up the North River, to see the 
Shakers and Lebanon Springs, we shall not 
accompany our veracious traveller, but bring 
him at once to our own locale ; there is some 
truth in the following :— 


Philadelphia Stores, Druggists, and Grave-yards.— 
“To return to the Philudelpnian ‘ stores'—I never saw 
a place so abundantly supplied with druggists’ shops— 
nor, perhups, as an inevituble consequence, any one so 
rich in burying grounds. I have stood in one spot and 
counted eleven chemists’ ‘stores’ in sight at once, the 
furthest certainly not a quarter of a mile off. The 
Americans, young and old, certainly do swallow medi- 
cine in amazing quantities. Of a surety their ‘ practice 
of physic’ deserves not the stigma thrown by the medical 
men of this self-sufficient little island of ours on that of 
the continental physicians, as being ‘ridiculously inert.’ 
It is the thorough horse-drenching system, and no mis- 
take. Can it arise from desperate effurts to prolong life 
by violent remedies for small ailments, that the Ameri- 
cans are in reality a very short-lived race—for middle. 
aged people are scarce among them, and aged persons 
very rare? Be this as it may, they certainly do carry 
purge-procuring, pill-gorging propensities farther even 
than we—indeed, as far as human flesh can bear.” 


He betrays gross ignorance in the annexed : 


The dozen or so who keep a carriage !!—“ If the ‘do- 
ings’ of the Americans are great, their ‘sayings’ are 
assuredly ten times greater. Public meetings in Phila- 
delphia, for the delivery of speeches of distressing length, 
on every occasion (sometimes on no occasion at ill), are 
incessant. Sometimes they are holden ‘to protest,’ 
sometimes ‘ to congratulate,’ at other times * to condole,’ 
hardly ever to subscribe. A flagrant instance of this 
oecurred in Philadelphia, on occasion of the ruinous fire 
at New York. Oh! what lengthy orations did we have, 
in the hall of the exchange, from the wordy cohort who 
ulways present themselves at such times—oh! the elo. 
quent and touching speeches, brim full of sympathy for 
‘our suffering brethren,’—such forests of hands, too, 
(with nothing in them) held forth in behalf’ of the vic- 





tims; that really any listener’s heart must have swum 


in joy to think that there could be so much good feeling 
among the trofficking sons of men! And what did all 
this result in?—a subscription, the amount of which;it 
would be shameful to name. Many an English noble. 
man would give a larger sum in a present to a deserv- 
ing indigent family, than the whole inhabitants of this 
opulent city sent to the sufferers in New York. But 
one important point was gained: the numerous band, 
possessed with the scabies loquendi, bad talked to their 
hearts’ content; another public calamity occurring, 
they would be as ready to lend a helping tongue us 
ever—for he who (not gives, but) 

*Talks and walks away, 

May live to talk another day.’ 


The only effective aid rendered by Phitadelphia, was that 
afforded by the *monopolising monster,’—the ‘liberti- 
cide’ directory of the United States Bank. 

“T meant to have said something, ere this, on the so- 
ciety of Philadelphia; but 1 cannot communicate much 
on this head from personal experience. So far us that 
went, | should certainly say, that many of its citizens 
are a stiff-mannered, anti-social race; being so not 
merely as regards foreigners—of whom, it appears, they 
now stand in awe, under a dread, as they say, of being 
Trollopeised—but they are so even among themselves, 
I was told by a gentleman, who had excellent opporia- 
nities of judging, that there were nino or ten distinct 
ranks in the city, beginning at the lower class of traders, 
and ending in the dozen or so who keep a carriage, 
and have a large establishment; each of these circles, 
repelling and repelled, carefully keeps itself apart, and 
draws a line that no one of doubtful status may pass. 
Dr. Johnson makes mention somewhere of the difficulty 
there would be in settling a dispute for precedence be- 
tween a louse and a flea; and yet some such nice dis. 
tinctions must sometimes arise amung the arbiters of 
Philadel phian suitabilities.” 


Here we leave Mr. Thomason, gad that he 
saw fit to leave us, and return to his dear 
England. 

—<=>—— 


It will be perceived by the following card 
which we copy from the daily journals, that 
Professor Cleveland has somewhat changed his 
plan of lectures :— 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


It having been suggested to me, by a nuinber of ladies 
who attended the lectures on Ancient History the last 
year, that the course, as recently advertised for this 
season, upon English History and English Literature, 
is too long, extending too late mto the spring, I have 
concluded to make it the same length as before, that is, 
a four months’ instead of a six months’ course. The 
invitation, consequently, is as before, to ladies gene. 
rally, and the ticket the same—ten dollars. 

The lectures, therefore, will commence on the first 
Tuesday of November, (the 6th of the month,) and be 
continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at four 
o’clock, until the first of March. An extended syllabus 
of the course has been printed, and will be given to each 
member of the class, on the first day of its mecting. 


Cc. D, CLEVELAND. 
—>— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We cannot possibly think that, among the 








class so respectable as our subscribers are, any 
other reason but inattention can be assigned 
for the non payment of dues. ‘The amount is 
now so large as to be a serivus inconvenience, 
to remove which, all that is necessary is to 
remit the individual small sums. ‘To refresh 
the memories of those who forget such small 
things, we intend to publish the names on the 
cover. Ample time, however, shall be given 
to prevent any such complimentary public tes- 
timonial. 
——— 

In our last number, in Mr. Tyson’s lecture, 
the reader will make the following corrections: 
—page 226, Ist column, 15th line from top, for 
rising read “ rousing ;” page 228, 2d column, 
6th line from top, for absolution read “ absolut- 
ism.” 
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